The Chi I Service
been a.similar failure, as the evidence in the Gresford
Colliery tragedy makes evident, in the service of mines
inspection. There has been, if not failure, at least a lack
of requisite persistence, in the development of technical
and secondary education. I choose examples only of a
whole range of grave problems which have come to the
forefront in the post-war years in which the official mind
has not, on the evidence, adjusted itself to the scale of
the problems involved. Perhaps the most striking problem
of all is that of the distressed areas, where it can hardly be
said that the Civil Service has begun to grasp either the
proportions or the urgency of the issues.
Why? Let us make allowance for the fact that civil
servants must adjust their proposals to the political pos-
sibilities they confront. Let us make allowance, also, for
the fact that, up to some point, the maxim quieta non
movers is an index to an important part of the art of
public administration. Even when these discounts have
been made, it is yet evident that a good deal of official
thinking is circumscribed by the fact that the experience
it encounters does not bring home with adequate pun-
gency the scale of our problems in such a way as to make
it think out afresh the implications of that scale. The
kind of awareness of which I am thinking does not come
from an occasional contact with the unemployed areas,
a meeting with a trade union deputation, die occasional
friendship that, happily, grows up between high officials
and Labour members of the House of Commons, even
from the fact that, as a young man, the civil servant has
spent six months in residence at Toynbee Hall. What
is lacking, despite every device, the advisory committee,
for instance, we have so far invented, is continuity of inter-
penetration of one class-experience by that of another.
"A wise system of official training/' wrote Graham
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